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ORANGES, (Mikan.) 


No. 6. OONSHIU—Fruit oblate, about 3 inches in diameter; rind thin, smooth; 
deep orange color; pulp sweet, juicy and most delicious, containing no seeds. It is high- 
ly esteemed for table use, and universally acknowledged in Japan to be the best variety. 
It promises to be one of the most profitable oranges known and is a good keeper, ripen- 
ing about the middle of November. The principal advantages of this variety are: Its 
hardiness, being able to bear so much drought and frost; its prolific bearing, even when 
young, the fruit requiring to be thinned out; ripening in November or before other 
kinds come into the market. The high price obtainable for the fruit, and the low price 
at which we sell the trees, as compared with Washington Navels, &c., &c.; its keeping 
qualities, (we have some picked in Japan in November which are still as fine as later 
arrivals), extraordinary juicy and of a rich luscious flavor, far superior to any other 
grown in California according to the testimony of hundreds who are competent to make 
the comparison; its thinskin; the ease with which the meat leaves the peel and the 
segments part from each other, so that it can be eaten with a kid glove without soiling; 
the useful size of the orange, 24 to 3 inches diameter, enabling it to be sold cheaper 
than the native kinds, and yet, on account of the heavy bearing, it is a more profitable 
tree to cultivate. Another advantage is that it grows bushy, the branches coming down 
te the ground, so that the actual surface exposed to the sun is greater than if of the 
standard kind. Some of them are over 60 feet round at the trunk or 10 feet each side. 


: The Japanese do not remove the numerous shoots round the trunk, saying that 
“vh> trees would grow higher if they did, and this they wish to prevent, as the fruit can 
be picked more easily, and they consider they produce more oranges in the bushy 
sl.ape. Our soil is much superior to theirs, and we quite expect a larger fruit, though 
it seems impossible to have one with a finer flavor. We should hardly be believed if 
we told the number of boxes these trees produce; but we have 4-year-old purposely 
dwarfed trees bearing as thickly as “peas in a pod.” 


* The trees are from 2 to 4 feet and over, are in bearing condition, grafted on 2-year 
old sour Orange stock, grow to a height of 10 to12 feet, covering a large area of ground, 
and should not be planted in orchards less than 15 or 20 feet apart. They are very pro- 
‘ifie bearers and stand cold as low as 16 degrees Fahrenheit. They are thornless. 


The Citrus trifoliata, the sour orange stock of Japan, grows over 20 feet high and 
bears abundantly an orange of the size and roundness of a billiard ball, light yellow in 
color, and full of seeds. 

It is erroneously called a dwarf stock and is extremely hardy. On this all Japan- 
ese Citrus stock is grafted, and our experience leads us to believe that the reason why 
the Citrus family of Japan does not grow tall, is on account of the young and tender 
shoots which are making growth until the very end of November, or later, being nipped 
and set back by the severe frosts of December. Such weather as we have lately seen 
here in January is not at all uncommon for weeks where the orange flourishes, and the 
ground is frequently frozen. 

The supposition that orange trees are kept low on account of typhoons does not 
hold good in our opinion, as in the foot-hills of Kishiu such high winds are not preva- 
lent where the orange trees are mostly cultivated. Neither in Kishiu or in its capital 
city, Wakayama, are there nurseries, but the whole province of Kii is supplied with trees 
from the neighborhvod of Osaka. ‘ 

The superiority of our Oonsuiv and other trees and the wonderfully new growth 
they have made, is attributable to the soil being much richer in the locality where they 
are procured, and we have secured all that can be spared from the native requirements. 

We have 2000 Oonshius which we cut down low in June to make entirely new 
growth, and are now in beautiful condition. 


: The “OO” in OON-SHIU is not pronounced as “U” in “Citrus,” but like “OO” 
in “Boom.” We spell it as it is pronounced. 


Tree Importing Co. | 


Our OonsHiu Oranges are only 2 years from the graft and have more new growth 
on them than the entire height of many which are offered for sale. 


es) 
No. 21. KAWACHI.—Fruit about 23 inches in diameter, very similar to the 
above but contains some few seeds. Itis very sweet. The tree grows 2 or 3 feet higher 


than the Oonsuiv, the foliage being always a handsome deep green; it is very orna- 
mental. [t.covers a great deal of ground and is a very heavy bearer. 
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No. 22. KINO-KUNI.—Fruit from 2 to 23 inches in diameter; orange yel- 
low ; rind thin, smooth surface; pulp sweet. The tree grows somewhat similar to the 
OoNsHIU. >, 


No. 23. KOJI.—A very handsome ornamental tree for potting. When quite 
young it bears a number of oranges of thin skin and pale yellow color. It is inferior in 
quality, but both the bud and the flower are used as spice in Japan. These are in our 
nurseries and have entirely new growth. 


The above are of the’ Mandarin kind, the rind coming off clean, the fruit oblate 
in form, or flattened at the top. 


No. 2.° DAI-DAI.—(Citrus bigaradia var.)—This is of the nature of a Seville 
Orange, being bitter with thick skin and little juice, and is used for preserving either 
in syrup, dry, crystallized with sugar, or for marmalade. The fruit (if allowed) will 
remain 3 or 4 years on the tree. It israther light yellow color. A very hardy orna- 
mental tree, growing with a straight stem, branching out about 8 feet from the ground 
and reaches a height of 20 feet or over, and therefore very suitable for avenue planting 
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\  GUMQUOTS, (Kinkan.) 


No. 25. MARUMI KINKAN, (Citrus Japonica, var fructu globosa).—Frui 
small, say } to 1 inch in diameter: round; deep rich yellow color. 


4 ‘ “ 
No. 12. NAGAMI KINKAN, (Citrus Japonica var elliptica.)—Fruit rather 
larger than above and oblong; deep orange color. 


These two fruits are by some people eaten raw, rind and all, but are especially 
desirable preserved in syrup or candied dry. The well known “Canton Chow-Chow 
contains some of these delicious little fruits, which are bound to become popular. 
Dwarfed in the ground or in pots, they form a very ornamental bush, as they are ex- 
tremely prolific and the rich golden fruit is very handsome. 


The trees occasionally grow to a height of 12 feet, but never higher—in Japan. 


Dai-Dai and Cumquot grafted together on the same stock. Quite a novelty and 
forms a very curious combinatiop. 


PLUMS and PRUNES. 


No. 31. URA BENI.—Red with light flesh, small stone. Fruit ripens early; 
suitable either for canning or table use, (noé introduced before. ) 


No. 374+RINSHIU.—(Sometimes called O-Umme.) The earliest Japanese 
Plum. Color red and green; very light green flesh, and sweet. 

No. 38. YBOONGO.—Ten or fifteen days later than the Rinshiu. Grows larger 
than any other in Japan. 


The above are especially desirable for preserving, and we consider them the best 


yvarietios in Tanan 


\ ? PEARS 


No. 40,, O-TANI—(O-Tah-ne.) 
No. 41. SHIMADA—(She-mah-dah.) 


No. 39. PEAR STOCK.—One and two year old. Well known for its rapid 
growth and non-liability to blight, &e. 


GHESTNUTS, (Kuri.) 


No. 34. TAMBA MAMMOTH.—This is one of the largest chestnuts known. 
It is becoming very popular. It bears 2to 3 years from the graft. We have fruit for 
seed or table use. 


\ PERSIMMONS, (Kaki.) 


No. 43. HYAKUME,—(pronounced Heahkoo-may); large and round with 
rather dark a very sweet; few if any seeds. 

No. 44.” KUROKUME, (pronounced Kooro-koomay) ; very large; flat and few 
seeds; sweet. 

No. 45. O-TSURU.—Large, pointed; dark meat; small hard seeds; used for 
drying, as it isearly. This is a very productive tree. : 


No. 46. YDENJI MARU, (pronounced Den-je—Mahru); rather small, dark flesh, 
few small hard seeds. This is a very productive tree. 
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No. 47. YEMON.—Sometimes called Imperial; (pronounced Aymong or Yay- 
mong); large, round, flattish, concave at top, with ribs, or corrugated; very sweet flesh 
with almost no seeds and very desirable. 
No. 4g DAI-DAI MARU,—(pronounced Dah-Dah-Mahru); large, very 
often seedless; light, firm flesh; flattened; slightly ribbed. A very desirable rich 
, luscious fruit. 
No. 49. “HACHTY A,—(pronounced Hatchi-yah); very large; oblong, rather 
ointed ; light flesh; firm, with very few seeds or none. 


These are the most desirable kinds and one year grafts, 2 to 4 feet high. 


¥ 
XN, xX PEACHES, (Momo.) 
¥ KAH-NO-KO.—Red flesh and pulp: clingstone; considered the sweetest Japan- 
ese Peach; is neither early nor late in ripening, and of medium size. (Not introduced 
before.) ; 

¥ KU-RO-NI.—The earliest ripening peach; not as red as the former and has very 
light flesh; is large in size and a cling stone. (Not introduced before.) 


ORNAMENTAL. 


No. 30. OLEA FRAGRANS.—An evergreen growing to the height of 20 feet 
and over, with minute berry-like flower something after the style of an undeveloped 
bunch of grapes, that fills the air with delicious perfume. It must become popular for 
planting in streets, avenues and gardens, 

No. 32. WAX TREE —A deciduous tree, the leaves of which turn a beautiful 
bright red in the fall, long before the frost. The Japanese obtain oil from the berries 
for cooking purposes. 

No. 33. LOQUAT.—A very ornamental evergreen, with long handsome leaves, 
bearing a bright yellow round fruit somewhat larger than a cherry-plum, in clusters of 
4or5; having a peculiarly rich taste. 


No. 50. CAMELLIA JAPONICA,—assorted, 2 to 4 feet. 

No. 51. NANTEN,—a pretty flowering shrub, grows to 6 feet. 

No. 52. MAGNOLIA CONSPICUA,—with flower buds; dwarfed trees. 
No. 58. CAMELLIA SAZANKA, 

No. 54. RINCHIO, a pretty bushy shrub—grows up to 5 feet. 


FAN PALM. 
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N. B.—Ouvr importations are selected b tac, H. E. Amore, who has spent twenty-six 
years in China and Japan, returning yearly for two or thr& months to become conyers- 
ant with the horticultural wants of this country and the progress made during his ab- 


sence, and by Mr. Inouye Kitchitaro of Osaka who has had many years’ experience in — 


the business. 


The Company include many Japanese of influence, and we have at our various 
nurseries in the State, several gardeners from Satsuma and Kishiu skilled in cultivating, 
propogating, grafting, dwarfing, ke. We are planting out orchards in this State—with 
different Japanese trees, but mainly the Oonshiu, Kawachi and Kinokuni. 


February 1, 1888. 


THSTIMONTIALS. 


Lincoin, Cal., January 25, 1888. 
JAPANESE TREE IMPORTING Co., 120 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

Dear Sirs: Your postal of January 17th to hand. We cannot tell to what extent 
trees have been injured by frosts yet. As soon as we can tell to a certainty will 
write you. The Oonshiu appears to be uninjured in our orchard. We think it O. K. 

Yours truly, 
C. M. SILVA & SON, Nurserymen. 


NEWCASTLE, Cal., January 30, 1888. 
JAPANESE TREE IMPORTING Co., 
Gents: All the Oonshiu trees planted here last year are doing well, and are not 
hurt by the last frosts Yours truly, 
A. MOGER. 


Manager Newcastle Fruit Growers Association. | 
[We sold them 1000 last year.] 


Rocguin, Cal., Jan. 24, 1888. 
JAPANESE TREE IMPORTING Co. 

In reply to your postal in regard to the condition of the Oonshiu orange treés_ 
we feel happy to inform you that as far as we are able to judge from present ap- 
pearances they are not injuredin the least. I cannot understand how orancs 
trees could endure all of that continued freezing weather. 

“MRS. M. COPP. 


CARPENTERIA, Santa Barbara Co., Cal., Jan. 22, 1888. 
JAPANESE TREE IMPORTING Co., 120 Sutter St., S. F. 
I think those little orange trees have done very well. a i a * 
The testimonial of mine published by the Oriental Co. was intended for the 
Japanese Tree Importing Co., as I did not know one from the other, as Mr. Gold- 
man figured in both in some way. 
O. N. CADWELL. 


VisaLtA, Cal., Jan. 25, 1888. 

JAPANESH TREE ImporTine Co. 

I wish the following trees. Can you send them to me at once? * *% % 

The Oonshiu orange will stand all the frost you claim for it, the thermome- 
ter having been as low as 17 here, and the well matured wood was uninjured. I 
have no doubt but what old trees of the Oonshiu orange will stand the thermom- 
eter from 16 to 17 above, and not materially injure them. 

i J. SPIER & SON, Visalia Nursery. 


WoonuanD, Cal., Jan. 24, 1888. 
Mr. H. E. AmMoore: 
Dear Sir: I have examined all the Oonshiu trees in this vicinily and find that 
they have not suffered at all by the cold spell—they look remarkably well. 
J. CLARK, M.D. 


Sumner, Kern Co., Jan. 7, 1888. 
H. E. Amoorg#, Esq, i ‘ 
Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your postal circular enquiring after the welfare of 
orange trees I bought last year. The trees have stood the cold well and were not 


injured by a temperature of 24° F., which we had here, at my ranch at Rio Braya, 
in the foot hills. Very truly yours, 
JOHN BARKER. 


Santa Awa, Cal., January 25, 1888. 
Dear Sir: So far as I know the Oonshiu trees obtained from you are uninjured 
by the frosts. Respectfully, 
T. N. WELLS. 
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